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of human experience than is represented in biblical truth alone ? The 
writer believes that a considerable number of the readers of this book will 
regret that the authors have not, in this respect, interpreted more accurately 
the signs of the times. 

The discussion on methods is all that could be desired. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the various ways of representing the subject- 
matter of instruction are pointed out. Teachers in Sunday schools have 
here an excellent guide as to what to do and what not to do. 

In general, the book is excellently adapted for its purposes. Barring 
the exceptions above considered, which are certainly debatable, it marks 
a distinct advance in manuals for the practical guidance of Sunday-school 

workers. 

George E. Dawson. 
The Hartford School or Religious Pedagogy, 
Hartford, Conn. 



The Kingdom of God in Israel : A Course of Lessons in the Old 
Testament. First and Sceond Quarters. Edited by D wight 
M. Hodge, D.D., Frederic W. Perkins, and J. Frank 
Thompson. Boston: Universalist Publishing House, 1903. 
Pp. 1-70, 71-132. 

The problem of preparing Sunday-school studies based on the scien- 
tific and historical interpretation of the Scripture writings is agitating a 
good many thoughtful minds. Its difficulty is equaled only by its neces- 
sity. Two things must be borne in mind ; first that the final aim of Sunday- 
school teaching is the impartation of vital religious and ethical truth; 
and, second, that such truth in the Old Testament must emerge, not from 
the ingenious use of isolated incidents, but rather from the connections 
and developments of the history, with which the divine movement 
marches. The divine teaching is through life and experience, not through 
"theophanies." 

We have in these two pamphlets one of the current efforts to improve 
on the older methods of teaching. It is welcome, as is any honest attempt 
to solve the problem of the hour in this field. It is a painstaking effort, 
gathering into small compass a mass of information, very well arranged 
and analyzed. The statement is made at the outset that each lesson has 
been selected, not for its importance in the history, but for its significance 
as enforcing some truth in the kingdom of God. The danger that lurks in 
this plan is the old one of using incidents rather than historical develop- 
ments, and thereby failing to get hold of the real divine movement. The fur- 
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ther statement is made that, while no historical criticism is to be taught, the 
lessons "will simply assume its main positions as the standpoint of study, 
not only because this is more scholarly, but because it makes the Bible 
more humanly interesting and more divinely helpful." 

On the basis of these statements this review will confine itself to two 
points. The first has relation to the method of selection of topics in the 
history from the exodus to David which these two quarterlies cover. In 
the effort to select striking incidents with a good lesson-attachment the 
principles of historic analysis have been quite ignored. Later and more 
legendary accounts are more frequently drawn upon than the older and 
simpler. E is usually preferred to J; the book of Joshua figures too 
largely, and most of all in such incidents as the brazen serpent and the 
staying of the sun and moon — incidents which are picturesque, but need 
too much "harmonizing" to make them fit modern knowledge and give a 
clear moral lesson. More serious yet, in view of the purpose declared, 
to base the lessons on the results of historical analysis, the two layers of 
tradition in 1 Samuel, giving such contrasted ideas of the attitude of Samuel 
and the divine method of dealing with Israel, are used indiscriminately, 
to the confusion both of the history and of the spiritual lessons. This 
would not surprise us in a manual based on the theory that all passages 
are equally infallible; in one which claims to base itself on historical criticism 
it is incredible. 

The other point, which is a defect, not only from the position of histori- 
cal analysis, but from any position, is the method used in explaining arid 
adapting the incidents used to the modern understanding. It arises from 
the choice of so much marvel and legend in the material. This must be 
made to give a spiritual lesson; and, as usual, it requires much ingenuity. 
The editors plant themselves definitely on the position that the miracu- 
lous is only the dress of the truth, not the truth itself. But the method of 
interpretation, instead of assuming that to the early peoples legend and 
wonder-story were as real as the every-day facts of life, declare that they 
never expected these stories, such as the burning bush, Eden, and the 
battle with Amalek, to be taken as anything but allegories. We seem to 
be harking to the ancient schools of Alexandria when we are asked to 
believe that the bush "was Israel, a strong, rough people, not inaptly sym- 
bolized by the thorn bush of Midian." "They were burning in slavery," 
etc. In other explanations we get something very like the rationalistic 
method of the eighteenth century, as in the suggestion that, in the siege 
of Jericho, while it would be absurd to think that the wall of the city actu- 
ally fell by the noise of the trumpets and the shouting, we may easily see 
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that, given a very superstitious people inside, the trumpet parade scared 
them so badly that when Joshua made his real charge the walls might as 
well have been flat. It reminds one of the original suggestion of a Vermont 
preacher of the last generation, that the miracle was explainable by the 
laws of acoustics; for the trumpets happened to strike the keynote of the 
walls, and set them vibrating, to their ultimate disintegration! 

The simple fact, which current interpretation is slow to take in, is that 
the really scientific method admits of no compromise with the older methods 
based on the equal infallibility of the whole text. One may respect the 
consistent use of either method better than the "mediating" effort which 
has to resort to allegorical and rationalistic explanations. When we 
frankly admit that tradition is tradition and legend is legend, and, seeking 
for the real course of the history, base our religious teaching on the course 
of its development and the lessons learned by the divine use of the experi- 
ence of Israel, we shall have taken the first essential step toward the teaching 

of the Bible. 

Heman P. Deforest. 

Woodward Avenue Congregational Church, 
Detroit, Mich. 



The Church and Young Men. By Rev. Frank G. Cressey, Ph.D. 
Chicago: Christian Culture Press, 1903. Pp. 125. $1. 

This is one of the latest examples of that class of statistical studies of 
religious conditions which began with the very useful inductive studies by 
Professors Starbuck and Coe in the field of the psychology of religion. 
The book is valuable as a contribution to the stud) of a subject important 
and neglected, and so needing investigation. Every religious worker who 
touches the lives of young men ought to read the book, and keep it for 
reference. The book appeals to one as a conscientious piece of work. 
Some of its collections of facts are of considerable value, especially the 
discussion of young people's work, the chapter on the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, and the discussion of the Young Men's Bible-Class move- 
ment. Facts that mean much are here well stated and well combined. 
The chapter on the Sunday school is also of value ; and that on the Roman 
Catholic church is a good statement of facts of which most Protestants 
are totally ignorant. 

Certain defects are. apparent. The author is anxious to include every- 
thing. There is no good reason, for instance, for the presence of the 
chapter on the Salvation Army. We note a pedantic flavor in the style. 
The commonplace has large proportions. The author yields far too often 



